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mso^sffSfissfioi^i'ii^s^Se 



" A VERY 'prettily executed production, 
and designed to illustrate Phrenology. 
Forty cards are contained in a box, resem- 
bling a small neat yolume, and an embossed 
head, figured in the usual way, serves as 
an Index to their explanations of the system. 
We have run them over, and been much 
amtised, as we think even Phrenologists 
must be, with their quaint simplicities and 
other droll matters."— i^Ycrary Gazette. 

" Pope justly observes, that — ' Man's 
greatest knowledge is himself to know ;' — 
aiil it gives us much pleasure to find the 
Sci^ce (£ Phrenology exhibited in this 
pleasing and elegant form, which cannot 
fail to prove a most useful auxiliary to the 
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lectures of Drs. Coombe, Crook, and Pro- 
fessor Dewhurst on this interesting system 
of moral philosophy. Tlie cards contain- 
ing the ' Classification of the Faculties/*^ 
the ' Survey of Contour,' and the ' Defini- 
tions ' of the Science, are original and 
interesting: it forms, indeed, a splendid 
Phrenological Bijou, and reflects great 
credit on the taste of the author and pub- 
lishers."— JffrflM(/br(^ Observer. 

" Novelty in the Arts — An unique and 
beautiful little work on Phrenology ; it 
forms an interesting condensation of this 
Science, and is got up with considerable 
talent."— JOuJ^n Satirist, 

" We have placed thesetwo elegant little 
productions together, because they are na- 
turally connected ; because the latter ap- 
pears to be an emanation from the former, 
because, if we mistake not, th^ are both 
from the same tastefrd hand, and that hand 
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a lady's. The first series of forty cards 
contains the most lucid, the most compact, 
and the most portable system of Phre- 
nology that has appeared ; this study— this 
.science, mast no longer be laughed at^ it is 
no longer laughed at— but by the ignorant. 
^^Court Journal, 



*%* The London edition of Uiis work was poblislied 
on a aet of cards. 
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AND THE MOl^AL INBXUENCE OF PHBENOLOGY : 



For general study, and the purposes of education, 
from the first published works of 



THE LATEST DlSCOYSBrSS OF THE VRESEITT 
PEBIOD. 



ws[ Mmso E^ Minyi@o 



' Man^ greratest knowledge is himself to know." 
Pope. 



PHILAD££PHIA t 

CAREY, LEA, AND BLANCHARD. 
188&. 
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" It is not pecessary to be either a Metaphysician or 
an Anatomist in order to understand Phrenology." 
Phren. JknimcU. 



To the female sex, in particular, this 
science opens a wide field for the exercise 
of those quick and perceptive faculties 
with which they are peculiarly gifted; 
and to minds capable of improvement, the 
acquisition of knowledge can never be 
indiflferent. As .a proof of the influence 
of early precept and maternal instruction, 
it is observed that almost all the talent 
and genius of men have been derived 

B 
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from their mothers^ while • " we seldom 
see the illustrious son of an illustrious 
father." 

— " So &r do first impreMions guide our course 
through life." 

Yet as fevr can attain a knowledge of 
the elements of Phrenology without the 
assistance of a bust (inconvenient from its 
size), and books abounding with phrases 
intelligible only to the classic reader, a 
brief but comprehensive view of this 
science is presented to the social circle 
in a pack of cards, selected from the best 
authors, simplified, and adapted to the 
plainest capacity, and accompanied with 
an embossed head, giving a coup d*ctU of 
the relative situations and proportions of 
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each organ, altogether superseding the 
necessity of a bust; and in strict accord- 
ance with the principles of the original 
founders, Gall and Spurzheim. 
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CTfie j^cttltfes. 

mSTIlfCTIVB PROPraVSITISS AND SBNTIMBMTS. 



Domestic Affections, 
Amativeness . . 
Philoprogenitiyeness 
Inhabitiveness 
Attachment . ... 


. 1 

2 

. 3 

4 


Preservative Faculties. 
Combativeness 
Destrnctiveness . 
Gustativeness . . 


. 5 

6 

. 6 


Prudential Sentiments. 




llj 


6 

. 9 

12 
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Regulating Powers. 




Self-esteem 


. 10 


Love of Approbation 


11 


Conscientiousness 


. 17 


Firmness .... 


18 


Imaginative Faculties. 




Hope . . . ^ 


. 15 


Ideality .... 


16 


Marvellousness 


. M 


Moral Sentiments. 




Benevolence 


13 


Veneration 


. 14 


Imitation . . 


33 






Observing Faculties. 




Individuality . 


. 19 


Form .... 


30 


Size .... 


. 31 


Weight . . : . 


22 
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Color .... 


. 23 


Order 


25 


Number 


. 27 


Sdentifie Faculties. 




ConstmctiYeness . . 


7 


Locality 


. 24 


Time . 


26 


Tune . . • . 


. 28 


Reflecting Faculties. 




Eventuality 


E 


Comparison . 


. 30 


Casuality . • . . 


31 


Wit . 


. 32 


Subservient Faculty. 




Language 


29 



*«* The reader if requested to observe the " Clas- 
sification of the Faculties,*' and the " Survey of Con- 
lour/' the former being arranged with the utmost 
perspicuttji and the latter, an original design for this 
work, intended to iacilitate the practical application 
of Phrenology. 
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Intended to convey to the mind (by a 
superficial or casual view of any head,) an 
idea of. what propensities, sentiments, or 
faculties most distinguish the individual. 
Any faculty may be possessed in perfection 
without showing itself in a prominence or 
bump ; it is only where one organ predomi- 
nates above those nearest to it, that it 
becomes singli/ perceptible. Where a 
number of contiguous organs are large, 
there will be a general fulness of that part 
of the head, 

CrvottpCnfl ot tte j^acultfes. 
The Observing Faculties occupy the 
lower part of the forehead. 
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The Scientific Faculties occupy the 
middle of the forehead. 

The Reflecting Faculties occupy the 
upper part of the foreheads 

The Moral Sentiments occupy the head 
above the forehead. 

The Imaginative faculties occupy the 
side of the head above the temples. 

The Regulating Powers occupy ^Ac crown 
of the head. 

The Prudential Sentiments occupy the 
side of the head above the ears. 

The Preservative Faculties occupy sur- 
rounding and at the back of the ears. 

The Domestic Affections occupy at the 
back of the head. 

Language occupies the eyes. 

" As every function of the body has a 
particular nerve, or set of nerves, as its 
instrument, so every operation of the mind. 
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essentially different from the others, has 
a separate part of the brain for its organ, 
which is indispensable to it.''— From the 
Anatomie of "Syst^menerveux en general, 
et du cerveaux en particular." — Gall. 
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The Primitive Powers are faculties or 
propensities bom with us (and developed 
at different periods of life, according to 
the demands of nature), invincible^ and 
never to be eradicated, although they are 
in subjection to the laws of reason ; may 
be counteracted by opposite powers of su- 
perior energy, governed by the dictates of 
prudence, and directed by education; for 
it is held to be the obvious design of the 
Au^or of Nature,, that the merely animal 
propensities should be in subjection to 
the intellectual faculties, and these again 
regulated and governed by the moral sen- 
timents. The great object of education 
ought, therefore, to be the perfection of 
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the human mind as far as perfectability is 
attainable; not by attempting the sabver- 
sion of any of the primitive powers, but 
by proportioning their exercise and en- 
couragement to the peculiarities of com- 
binations, the circumstances of individuals, 
and the principles of religion. 

The Abuse of a faculty is, when it is 
allowed to usurp an undue ascendancy 
over the mind; when the mental powers 
are misapplied, and those of instinct or 
feeling are not restrained within the bounds 
of moderation. This is generally the re- 
sult of some negligence or defect in the 
mode of education, no part of which should 
be cultivated at the expense of the rest. 
"To praise a child for beauty or dress, 
who possesses the Love of Jipj^robation in 
an uncommon degree, may intail on it 
much misery ; and it is in vain t6 complain 
of one that is passionate, while we en- 
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courage him to vent his rage on a chair 
or a stone." 

By Moral Influence is meant, the 
tendency of each faculty (when weU directed 
and governed) to increasp the knowledge 
and moral happiness of man, and to place 
within his reach all that wisdom and 
virtue can hestow. 

Excessive Manifestation.— It is as- 
serted in the ^^ Philosophical Letters upon 
Physiognomy," that several, perhaps all, 
the features are liable to be so far influ- 
enced by the animal, intellectual, and 
moral powers, as to assume what is usually 
understood by the term " expremon /" but 
an excessive manifestation can only be per- 
ceived when one talent or feeling charac- 
terises an individual, for where a number 
of others exist in different degrees, the 
expression is varied according to the pre- 
valence of each. 
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(^matfbeness,) 

Occupies the space between the ears, at 
the back of the head ; when full it gives 
a thickness to that part, at the junction of 
the neck. 

Primitive Power — Love, or regard for 
the opposite sex. 

Abuse — Mis-plaged or hopeless love; 
immoral conduct ; intemperance ; levity. 

Moral Influence — Reciprocal affec- 
tion ; domestic habits ; tenderness of feel- 
ing ; the perpetuation of animal existence. 
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Excessive ]^iANIFESTATION — Lively 
countenance ; sparkling eyes ; lips gently 
dissevered ; temper ardent or sanguineous ; 
when combined with Acquisitiveness^ it 
produces jealousy; with Machment, fide- 
lity ; with Combativeness and Destructive- 
nessy that self-devotion which will perish 
in defence of what it loves the most. 



The cerebral organs are double, and in- 
habit both sides of the head, from the root 
of the nose to the middle of the neck, at 
the nape ; they act in unison, and produce 
a single impression, as from the double 
organs of sight and hearing: the loss of 
one eye does not destroy vision 5 the deaf- 
ness of an ear does not wholly deprive us 
of hearing ; in the same manner Tiedman 
reports the case of a madman whose diseai<e 
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was confined to one side of his head, the 
patient. having the power to perceive his 
own malady, with the unimpaired facul- 
ties of the other side. It is no uncommon 
thing to find persons rational, and even 
acute, on all subjects, save one,— -thus 
proving the possibility of a partial injury 
of the brain,' on the hypothesis of a plu- 
rality of organs. 
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OPf^noproflenftfbeness,) 

[2] 

Situated immediately above the organ 
of Amativemss { when full, it gives a 
drooping appearance to the back of the 
head. 

Primitive Power — Parental affection; 
care and nurture of offspring ; pleasure in 
beholding and caressing childregi. 

* The names given in the German language were 
the first announced by Gall at Vienna, 17%; those 
in English only, belong to Spurzheim's ^* System of 
Phrenology," (the result of their joint discoveries to 
that period.) The mitiaied organs are the last esta- 
blished. 
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Abuse — Over-indulgence; unjust parti- 
alities ; blindness to the faults of children 
or young persons ; inordinate solicitude 
and anxiety on their account. 

Moral Influence— -The duties of pa- 
rent and child ; compassion and sympathy 
for the weak and helpless. 

Excessive Manifestation — A prepos- 
sessing countenance, which attracts the 
instinctive regard of children ; mild or 
pleasing tones of voice ; engaging deport- 
ment. 

Throughout all nature, this organ pre- 
dominates in the female sex, and is re- 
markable in animals attached to their 
young; doves and pigeons have it large; 
the cuckoo is totally destitute of it : with 
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Cautiousness and Secretiveness it prompts 
some to conceal their progeny, and with 
Comhativeness to defend them. 
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[3] 

Situated at the back of the head, above 
PhiloprogenitiYeness, and below self-es- 
teem. This organ is the sense of physical 
height in birds * and animals, and is large 



* " Pride of place " is a term of felconry, and means 
the highest pitch of flight. 

« An eagle towering in his pride of place.'* 

See Byron's first note to Childe Barold. 

A man who possesses InhabitivenesB very lull, and 
has Locality and Acquisitiveness also, may be tempted 
to tniTel in pursuit of wealth or feme, but the " love of 
home " will never be extinct in his bosom, and may 
probably lead him back, even at the close of life, to end 
his days where he first saw the light. In this manner 
does phrenology account for various contradictions in 
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in those which inhahit lofty situations, as 
the chamois, &c. 

Primitive Power— -To mankind it gives 
a regard for definite places, (local attach- 
ment,) and a condensation of thoughts and 
style particularly necessary to historians 
and hiographers; — from this latter pro- 
perty it is also called Concentrattveness, 

Abuse — Unconquerahle predilection for 
places to which we are habituated ; disin- 
clination for innovations or modern im- 
provements; aversion to travel or change 
of residence ; it is most remarkable in the 
inhabitants of lofly regions ; and the Swiss 



the human characteri hy observing the combination of 
opposite propensities, some of which jield for a time to 
the accidents that stimulate others, and again (when 
unrestrained) resume their influence over the mind. 
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mountaineers display the excess of it in 
mcUadie da pays. 

Moral Influence— -Love of home and 
country ; steadfastness of character and 
purpose ; distincness of object and unity 
of relation. 

Excessive Manifestation — Intentness 
of aspect ; slow moving eyes ; meditative 
habits. 
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(Slttacjrnient,) 

[4] 

Situated at each side of inhabitiveness ; 
it is also called adhesiveness. 

Primitive Power— A voluntary and 
disinterested regard for certain persons, 
(Gall separates it from benevolence ;) more 
considerable in woman than in man ; many 
domestic animals are endowed with it, — 
dogs particularly; the spaniel has it very 
large ; it is least visible in the grey- 
bound. 

Abuse— Attachment to worthless ob- 
jects ; indiscriminate friendships ; exces- 
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sive grief for the loss of beloved persons 
or favourite animals, creating inanimate 
objects into assumed life and fellow- 
ship. 

Moral Influence — The formation of 
society; interchange of thought, feeling, 
and sentiment; the organ of friendship^ 
and the cement of all relative ties. 

Excessive Manifestation — Open and 
ingenuous countenance; cordial and con- 
fiding manners; friendliness in greetings 
and salutation; sociable disposition. 



Spurzheim says — "Women are more 
fitted to become practical phrenologists 
than men, — that is, to discover readily the 
different forms and sizes of the head in 
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geneial, and of its parts in particular, for 
this reason, — because they, from the ear- 
liest agp, exercise the faculty of configura- 
tion and size more than men, in their daily 
observations and occupations." 
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(^DomiiatCbenessO 

[5] 

Situated about an inch and a half behind 
the ears, (in grown persons ;) it is almost 
exclusively a masculine propensity, and 
very large in the head of the bull-dog, lion, 
wolf, and wild boar; deficient in the hare, 
sheep, and hound. 

Primitiye Power — Intrepidity and un- 
dauntedness in assault or resistance. 

Abuse — Quarrelsomeness, resentment, 
hasty temper, litigation ; when too ener- 
getic, it prompts men to provoke contention 
or fighting \ females display it by the 
exercise of a more pliant weapon. 

F 
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Moral Influence — The inspiration of 
courage, requisite to heroism and magna- 
nimity. 

Excessive Manifestation — Firm pos- 
ture and resolute air ; voice raised a little 
above the natural pitch, or, if subdued, 
somewhat hoarse. Dr. Gall makes a 
curious observation, that " a coward, when 
affrighted, scratches behind his ear, as if 
desirous to excite the impulse of courage." 
A similar manifestation may be noticed in 
the cat, — she loves to have the back part 
of her head rubbed, in the region of 
destructiveness. 



It is an error to suppose that the pos- 
session of particular and instinctive pro- 
pensities acquits us of all responsibility in 
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the indulgence of culpable actions ; on the 
contrary, it is the perversion of our faculties 
which causes the greatest misery we 
endure, and for which*, (having the free 
exercise of reason,) we are accountable to 
the Author of our being, and to our fellow- 
creatures. 
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(BestructCbeness,) 

[6] 

Situated immediately above, and back- 
wards from the ears, adjoining combative- 



Pribhtive Power — To subvert or de- 
stroy : when influenced by conscientiotianess, 
it renders a judge sternly inflexible ; bene^ 
volence softens its prevailing tendency; 
combine!! with intellectual powers it gives 
poignancy to criticism, and is the weapon 
of satire. 

Abuse — Sanguinary disposition ; cruelty, 
revenge, and murder ; but if possessed 
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only in a moderate degree, it imparts a 
proper energy to character, particularly 
if counteracted by organs of opposite 
power. 

Moral Influence — Preservation of life 
and liberty by the destruction of obstacles 
or opponents ; justifiable slaughter, as for 
fbod : killing noxious animals ; national 
and self^fence. 

E xcEssivE Manifestation — C ontracted 
and threatening eye-brows ; piercing eyes ; 
voice hoarse, grating, shrill, or pene- 
trating. 



"All the faculties are considered capa- 
ble of producing actions which are good, 
and it is not admitted that any one of them 
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is essentially, and in itself evil; but if 
given way to beyond a certain degree, all 
of them (with the 861e exception of con- 
scientiousness,) may lead to results which 
are improper, injurious, or culpable." — 
EcUnensis, vol. iv. 
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(g(Q)S^si>]ET7o^nr^nas^ss« 



[7] 

SiTUAT£D above the outer part of Number; 
when very full the temples are as wide as 
the cheeks; it is prominent in all great 
sculptors, architects, and mechanics : birds 
and animals which build with care are 
endowed with it. 

Primitive Power — The desire to con- 
struct or fabricate ; adaptation of ideas or 
materials to some end or purpose; with 
the love of literature it chiefly aids dra- 
matic compositions, and is an absolute 
essential to the mechanical arts, 
e 
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Abuse — Impradent expenditure of time 
or money on useless inventions, buildings, 
alterations, or improvements. 

Moral Influence — ^Those beautiful me- 
morials of past ages, as temples, aqueducts, 
and bridges, owe their elevation to the 
impulse of Constructiveness, assisted by 
the other powers requisite for their com- 
pletion. 

Excessive Manifestation — Hurried- 
ness of manner : apt and facile management 
of the hands ; looks expressive of ingenuity, 
readiness, and promptitude. 



The insight into human nature which 
phrenology bestows upon its disciples, 
supplies them with an engine of immense 
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power in the education of youth, as it 
enables them to avoid the mischiefs so 
often resulting from mis-directed talents; 
although genius will often burst forth and 
shine in its native lustre, in despite of 
every effort made to check or extinguish it. 
A celebrated French mechanic told Mr. 
Combe that he was sent to school at four^ 
years of age, and suffered continual chas- 
tisement for his inattention to books, while 
he secretly employed himself in carving, 
with a knife, all sorts of small pieces of 
machinery ; amongst these was a violin, 
which, with much toilj he succeeded in 
completing;* — he afterwards became a 
musician and one of the first instrument 
makers in Paris. 
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(g(cq[ufsCtCbeiies8») 

Situated at each side of the head, before 
secretivmess and helow idenUty : when too 
energetic it is the organ of theft, and is 
conspicuous in the Calmucs, who are 
addicted to stealing; it is large in foxes, 
cats, and magpies, and Grail found it in the 
heads of poets. 

Pbimitive PowEli — The sentiment of 
property ; acquisition of wealth, know- 
ledge, or possessions. 
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Abuse— Unceasing notions of aggran- 
disement ; love of gain, literary plagiarism, 
avarice, pilfering, robbery. 

Moral Influence — An instinct neces- 
sary to induce man and animals to provide 
against want ; when directed by edacation 
and early example, it gives prudence and 
foresight to character; but if allowed an 
unrestrained activity, it may degenerate 
into fraud and dishonesty. 

Excessive Manifestation— A longing, 
dissatisfied air; expansion of the eyes; 
head n little advancing : readiness to re- 
eeive or lay hold of, but a slowness of 
manner in returning things, or in laying 
them down. 
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The writings of Sir Walter Scott eri- 
dence a deep knowledge of the principles 
of phrenology. He thus speaks of a man, 
who from an adventurous gamester and 
prodigal, becomes a miser : — " After all, 
this narrowness, though a mere ordinary 
modification of the spirit of avarice, may be 
founded on the same desire of acquisition 
which, in his earlier days, sent him to the 
gaming-table." 
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(Secretfbeness,) 

[9] 

Occupies both sides of the head, above 
Destructiveness. 

Primitive Power — The desire to con- 
ceal from sight or knowledge ; a propensity 
to withhold thoughts and restrain the pre- 
sence of other powers ; it is necessary to 
authorship, and gives /oc^ to discern time 
and opportunity for a denouement. 

Abuse— Unnecessary concealments, dis- 
simulation and stratagem. 
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Moral Influence — Mental control: a 
guard upon unlimited confidence, or indis- 
creet disclosures ; it assists in the discern- 
ment of character, and enables its possessor, 
with dignity and prudence, to suppress 
what might be dangerous or inexpedient to 
make known. 

Excessive Manifestation — Archness 
of look ; taciturnity ; and a peculiar side- 
long cast of the eyes : with ufit and 
comparison it displays a quaint, humourous 
style; Sterne, Swift, Johnson, and Pope, 
possessed it in various degrees. 



'' A skull which is large, which is ele- 
vated or high above the ears, and in which 
the forehead is well developed and thrown 
forward, so as to be nearly perpendicular 
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with its base, may be presnmed to lodge a 
brain of greater power (whatever may be 
its propensities) than a skull that is defi- 
cient in proportion. Such are the first 
principles of phrenology."— K^ccorcfeng to 
GaU. 
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Situated at the middle of the upper and 
back part of the head, over Inhabitiveness. 

Primitive Power — The sentiment of 
moral height, and (when too energetic) 
pride and self-love. 

Abuse — Arrogance, assumption, and 
egotism, with unfounded notions of supe- 
riority ; inflated pride ; conceit ; selfish- 
ness. 

Moral Influence — Feelings of personal 
dignity ; just confidence in one's own 
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integrity or abilities ; the desire of honour- 
able pre-eminence^: when this propensity 
is discovered in early youth, it should be 
carefully restrained, or used as a check to 
avoid mean and disgraceful actions : the 
proportion which it bears to the rest of the 
human powers, constituies much of the 
diversity observable in national character. 

Excessive Manifestation — Great self- 
complacency ; head elevated and carried 
backward ; eye-lids a little compressed : 
hair inclined to frizzle ; loud or authorita- 
tive voice ; affected or supercilious manners. 



The objections which assailed the first 
writers on phrenology, arose from an idea 
that it was of a predictive nature, and 
involving a fatal necessity; but as these 
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unjust prejudices fade away, the beauty 
and utility of the science becomes more 
apparent, since it not only supports the 
absolute dominion of the Creator over all 
his works, but very truly and naturally 
points out the existence of such principles 
in the mind of man, as coincide with the 
doctrines of revelation. For an able advo- 
cacy of this system, the Reader is referred 
to No, 3, of the Foreign Quarterly Review ; 
and M. le Docteur Gall, in his controversy 
with Professor Ackermann (published at 
Paris), gives an interesting exposition of 
the mental faculties, and the effects of their 
various combinations. 
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Situated immediately above Attachment, 
and contiguous to Self-esteem ; it is more 
active in women than in men, and is very 
full in some animals; when a child has 
this orgran it should never be beaten. 

Primitive Power — To desire the ap- 
proval of others. 

Abuse — Over anxiety to please; defe- 
rential concessions ; dread of censure ; 
efforts to obtain applause or notoriety; 
vanity ; false appearances ; ostentation. 
I 
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Moral Influence — Attention to the 
feelings and wishes of others ; self-denial ; 
an amenity of manners, more studied in 
polished life than elsewhere ; just and laud- 
able emulation; actions tending to s^ure 
admiration ; friendship and esteem. 

Excessive Manifestation — .. Declina- 
tion of the head, and gentle motion of it to 
either side; voice low and insinuating; 
courteous and obliging manners. 



Phrenological plates and busts are useful 
only in so far as they show the situations 
of the organs in one head ; but varieties of 
size must be studied in selecting the heads 
of persons intimately known to ourselves. 
For example : two girls, — one fond of ad- 
miration, and the other indifferent about 
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her appearance, and regardless of the opi- 
nion of others, — their heads may he con- 
trasted, and the diflference in their love of 
approbation will he so striking, that the 
most inexperienced may perceive it. In 
like manner, if two persons are known, one 
of whom is extremely timid, the other 
rash and precipitate, a very palpable diflfer- 
ence in their organs of Cautiousness will 
be discernible. 
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[12] 

Occupies the sides of the |iead, above 
secretiveness an4 adjoining adhesiveness ; it 
is full in animals that feed at night, and is 
remarkable in the roe-buck (the circum- 
spection of which is so singalar, that it 
never travels on an unknown road without 
great precaution); it chiefly predominates 
in the female sex, and is large in the 
cat. 

Primitive Power — A predisposition to 
regard consequences, and to apprehend 
danger. 
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Abuse — Unfounded suspicions; irreso- 
lution. When this organ is very full, it 
produces dread of sickness, timidity, con- 
sternation, despondency, and the fearful 
malady of hypochondria. 

Moral Influence -^ Gall includes pru- 
dence and foresight amongst its functions. 
When moderately exercised, it restrains 
the impetuosity of other organs, by a ju- 
dicious fear of consequences ; it may exist 
in a character distinguished for courage 
and presence of mind, — caution being the 
most essential auxiliary to valour. 

Excessive Manifestation — • Restless, 
inquisitive eye; an air of solicitude and 
divided attention ; slov^ness or hesitation 
in speaking or acting ; at other times 
rash and precipitate conduct. Phrenology 
shows, that the former is produced by 
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karge^ and the latter by small organs of 
cautiousness. 



"Phrenology is derived from a Greek 
word signifying the mind: craniology 
(schadellehre) is the doctrine of »A^/&." 
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Occupies the middle of the fore part of the 
head, above Comparison; where the dis- 
position is reyengeful or ill-natured, this 
part presents a hollow, and is deficient in 
such animals as the tiger, eagle, starling, 
fox, &c, ; its greater or lesser expansion 
invariably denotes the character of the 
horse : in this animal the organ is situated 
a little above the eyes, in the middle of 
the forehead; when fuUy the temper is 
generous and docile, but vicious and in- 
tractable where it is wanting. 
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- Primitive Power — Mildness of dispo- 
sition and good intentions. 

Abuse — If cautiousness and acquisitive' 
ness are small, benevolence may lead to 
imprudent liberality, or ilUbestowed cha- 
rity. 

Moral Influence — The amelioration of 
want and misery by the active influence of 
kindness and compassion. 

Excessive Manifestation — Cheerful 
and conciliating disposition ; voice soothing 
and harmonious. This organ is never 
found in misers, while its proximity to 
music and painting seems to favour the 
remark, — that we so often find prodigals 
amongst men who excel in the fine arts. 
As age advances, the diminution of benevo- 
lence is apparent, and cautiousness more 
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fully developes itself. Hence we observe, 
— " the older a man grows, the more 
niggardly he becomes." 



" The chiromancy of Madame* le Nor- 
mand quailed before science and the crani- 
oscophy of Gall, in Paris, 1807." — Philo- 
losophical Magazine, 
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fU^eneratfon,) 

[14] 

Situated at the coronal, or upper part of 
the head. 

Primitive Power — An impulse to ve- 
nerate, — but it does not teach the mind 
what to venerate; Gall found, where the 
organ of Theosophy was large, that some 
were devoted to religion, some were anti- 
quarians or historians; some worshipped 
gold ; and others paid homage to rank and 
titles. " In married life," says he, " how 
often do we find a woman qualified and 
entitled to be the guide of her husband, 
yet sinking under a feeling of deference^ 
which makes him become the object of her 
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unresisting obedience." Caationsness, Se- 
cretiyeness, and Veneration^ form a modest 
character. 

Abuse — Awe; superstition; idolatrous 
regard for what the mind mo^t estimates. ' 

Moral Infxuence— The legitimate use 
of this faculty is reverence towards the 
Supreme Being, and respect for piety, 
virtue, and superior attainments. 

Excessive Manifestation — A grave or 
serious air; looks directed to the higher 
or superior regions ; an expansion of this 
organ is observable in all the represent- 
ations of the saints by Raphael ; wherever 
this prominence is deficient, the painting 
is also void of expression. 
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'^ There is no repose in the propensities 
when they become masters, — they are eyer 
craving and never satisfied ; hope is con- 
tented and happy ; veneration, elevated 
and serene ; justice, cahn and dignified ; 
while vanity is insatiable ; pride is un'so^- 
ciable and gloomy ; and hatred, jealousy, 
rage, ahd revenge, are the tormentors of 
the bosom." — Aikin on Phrenology, 
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Situated on each side of Veneration. 
Gall thought that Hope was an attribute of 
all the faculties ; but Spuizheim gives it a 
distinct classification. 

Primitive Power — Belief in the possi-^ 
bility of attaining what is most agreeable 
to the mind ; the exercise of faith, distinct 
from that of judgment. 

Abuse — Ideal happiness ; credulity and 
over*sanguine anticipation. 

Moral Influence — Reliance on the 
goodness of Providence, whether regarding 
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a fature state, or the ordinary concerns of 
life ; a sentiment, without which life would 
become a burthen, and the world a desert. 

Excessive Manifestation — Cheerful 
countenance ; elastic step ; an air of tran- 
quillity and contentment; head rather ad- 
vancing and elevated ; the hands are some- 
times raised with a sudden and involuntary 
motion; when in conjunction with Fcn«r- 
ation, it leads to religious enthusiasm; 
with Acquisitiveness, to speculation and 
often to gambling ; but if existent with 
CasuaUty, it indulges in reasonable expec- 
tations, grounded upon probability. 



Animals possess various propensities 
and sentiments in common with man ; but 
they are wholly devoid of the higher powers 
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which lift him above, all other creatures : 
the gifts of Reason, Justice, Veneration, 
and Language, are bestowed on the hu- 
man race alone; and lastly, Hope^ whose 
heavenly influence directs our thoughts 
beyond the grave. 
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(ItreaUts,) 

C16] 

Situated a Ihtle above the temples, which, 
when full, it enlarges in an arched direc- 
tion. 

Primitive Power — The inspiration of 
poetry ; feeling of the sublime and beau- 
tiful; originality of thought and expres- 



Abuse — Over-wrought sensibility; ec- 
centricity : uncontrollable raptures, or wild 
flights of fancy; exaggerated notions of 
refinement ; neglect of the duties and 
realities of life. 
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Moral Influence — A sense of exqui- 
siteness and enthusiasm requisite for the 
conceptions of the poet, painter, and mu- 
sician ; when energetic it expands the 
whole mind, and directs it to ohjects of an 
elevated and refined nature. 

V 

Excessive Manifestation — Intelligent 
features; eyes glancing, and subject to a 
rolling motion ; light or unsteady head ; 
careless or singular habits ; occasional ab- 
straction and forgetfulness. Ideality pro- 
duces a desire to embellish every object 
in nature with imaginative qualities or 
transcendent beauty; — it is the Estro of 
the Italians ; Byron possessed it in an 
eminent degree. 
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^< Imagination is an impassioned repre- 
sentation of things, not merely in the forms 
and arrangements of nature, but in new 
lights and combinations, formed by the 
mind itself. Imagination may be as power- 
ful in the mathematician, artist, or meta- 
physician, as in the poet." 
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SiTUATVD immediately behind Hope, and 
upwards from Cautiousness. 

Primitive Power— The sense of justice 
and equity; of right and wrong; of duty 
and obligation ; — all distinct from the 
inferences and decisions of the intellectual 
powers. 

Abuse — Extreme scrupulosity ; seve- 
rity of . judgment ; remorse ; agonizing 
apprehensions of retributive justice ; teme- 
rity in exposing impositions of a public or 
private nature. 

M 
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Moral Influence — The internal ba- 
lance, by which those who have not ** the 
law" obey the natural dictates of rectitude; 
the sentiments of an honest writer. 

Excessive Manifestation — Sedateness 
of aspect; impressive manner; and a pe- 
culiar earnestness of tone ; hands disposed 
to rise and fall slowly ; calm and deliberate 
movements. This organ was not fully 
established when Gall and Spuraheim 
classed most of the others ; but recent 
observations have tended to confirm a be- 
lief in its existence : they only who possess 
it can bear testimony to its influence over 
the human mind. Numerous instances 
might be adduced of voluntary obedience to 
the severities of justice. 
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<^ Moral law announces itself in the soul, 
not as the effect of education or habit, but 
resident in the exercise of reason." — 
Philosophical Magazine, 
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Situated ou the top of the head, betw^een 
Self-esteem and Veneration ; when largely 
developed, it becomes the organ of Self- 
will or Obstinacy. 

Primitive Power — Perseverance, coi^- 
stancy, and resolution. 

Abuse — - Imperative dictation ; inflexi- 
bility ; stubbornness ; obduracy ; when 
Combaiivmeas and Firmnesa are both ener- 
getic, and Secretiveness; Cautiousness, 
and Benevolence are deficient, there will 
be a formidable degree of obstinacy and 
contradiction exhibited in the disposition. 
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f* In some persons,^ says Mr. Scott (in an 
Essay on Phrenology), " the spirit of op- 
position is so strong that they cannot 
preTaii on themselves to assent to the 
simplest proportion/' 

MoEAL Influencb — Firmncss is fre- 
quently exemplified in a passive resistance, 
giving stability to the resolves of prudence 
or humanity ; where it is wanting the mind 
is weak and irresolute, and subject to the 
influence of the senses. 

Excessive Manifestation — A cold 
and decisive manner, almost approaching 
to sternness ; voice distinct and emphatic, 
although seldom above the natural pitch; 
fortitude and calmness in sudden emer- 
gencies. A proper degree of firmness is 
-essential to greatness of mind. 
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The science of phrenology never fortels 
what a person will he, hut what he should 
be ; its discoveries reach no farther than to 
declare the innate power, but not the pro- 
vince of its exertion ; it knows the part for 
which one is fitted, but not that to w^hich 
he is destined ; and its most salutary aim 
is self-knowledge. With deep and serious 
reflection, individuals can obtain a correct 
estimate of their own mental capabilities, 
and by knowing in which direction their 
natural strength or weakness lies, they 
may form reasonable conjectures concern- 
ing the offices in which they are most 
likely to succeed, and even render their 
destiny in life a matter of the highest 
probability. In searching for principles, 
also, to guide our taste in literature and 
the fine arts, such knowledge must be of 
the last importance. 
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(KntrfbltfuaUts,) 

[ 19 ] 

Situated in the middle of the lower part 
|bf the forehead ; a full development causes 
indth between the eye-brows : the elephant 
[has this organ considerably expanded. 

Primitive Power — Observation of 

i events and facts individually ; the faculty 

of attending to and recollecting instances, 

examples, and occurrences, and of noticing 

objects quickly and vividly. 

Abuse — Superficial knowledge of facts^ 
without regard to their specific causes. 
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Moral Influence — Individaalily is use- 
ful, as it collects and retains information 
necessary for the exercise of other powers ; 
it is a characteristic of the French nation, 
and indispensable to an acute lawyer. 

Excessive Manifestation — An air of 
interest in passing occurrences ; the very 
reverse of abstraction ; the mind apparently 
occupied by various objects, according to 
the direction of the predominating facxd- 
ties ; the automatons motion of a man who 
perceives he has done wrong, indicates the 
presence of this power, — he strikes his 
forehead with his hand. 



<< Spurzheim thinks that IndividuaUty is 
the earliest of the intellectual order to ap- 
pear ; hence everything connected with 
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observation, facts, history, afld general 
information, are best adapted to the yoath- 
ftil mind.' 
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ff 

[20] 

Situated at the internal angle of the 
eyes; when full it gives width between 
them. 

Primitive Power — The memory of 
persons, and a faculty to note configuration, 
shape, and symmetry ; it is observable in 
the French nation and the Chinese, and is 
most essential to those engaged in the 
imitative arts, as it enables them to judge 
of the figure of objects, and to embody 
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abstract conceptions, as in painting, sculp- 
ture, modelling, &c. ; those who possess 
it are fond of portraits and specimens of 
exquisite workmanship. 

Abuse — Recollection of persons, super- 
ficially, without knowledge ^or study of 
character ; extreme fastidiousness in the 
shape or form of things, or in trivial and 
insignificant articles. 

Excessive Manifestation — Earnest 
observance and zealous pursuit of the 
objects of the faculty, if combined with a 
taste for painting ; caricature constitutes 
one of its elements. 



" Anatomy decides that the brain, not- 
withstanding the softness of its consist- 
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ence, gives shape to the cranium, as the 
crastaneous tenement of the crab is adjusted 
to the animal that inhabits it. An excep- 
tion is made to this rule, when disease or 
ill-treatment injure the skull." 
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Situated at the inner side of the eye^browsy 
above Fonn. 

Primitive Power— To judge of- size 
and perspective ; when fuU^ a talent to 
describe space with great accuracy ; to a 
commander, or the leader of an army, it 
is invaluable, and in .almost all the arts 
and sciences essentially requisite for the 
estimation of bulk and relative propor- 
tions. 

Abuse — To the poet, painter, or tra- 
veller, it gives a desire to view and 
o 
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describe the vast or stupendous works of 
nature and art, to the neglect of smaller, 
but not less beautiful objects. 

Excessive Manifestation — When this 
faculty is impaired or diseased, it gives 
birth to certain hallucinations, particularly 
experienced in dim or uncertain light. 



Note — The manifest difference between 
male and female conformation, is to be 
considered in the application of the rules 
of phrenology, as female heads are more 
elongated, smaller in proportion, and more 
compressed laterally ; the back of the 
head is also fuller, as being the seat of 
the domestic affections; the same differ- 
ence exists in the display or exercise of 
the sentiments and faculties, with regard to 
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male and female character or disposition 
in every class of animals. — According to 
GaU, 
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[22] 



Situated towards the inner side of the 
ei/e-broWj between Size and Color. 

Primitive Power — To estimate gra- 
vity or pressure, and to perceive the effects 
of atmospherical force, or muscular action ; 
the power of judging the momentum or 
weight of bodies ; importantly requisite in 
mechanism, and to various movements of 
the body, as dancing, balancing, &c. 

Abuse — Injurious efforts to display the 
attainments of this power, as over-straining, 
heaving of weights, the hazardous feats of 
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horsemanship and rope-dancing; it is an 
auxiliary to the hilliard-player, and - to 
those who excel in gymnastics. 

Moral Influence — It assists the as- 
tronomer in the study of atmospherical 
phenomena ; — Sir Isaac Newton possessed 
this organ remarkably. 

Excessive Manifestation -— A firm, 
quick step ; dexterity in works of art; 
and an inclination for scientific pursuits. 



" To how great a perfection the intellec- 
tual and moral nature of man is capable of 
being raised by cultivation it is difficult to 
conceive; the effects of early, continued, 
apd systematic education, in the care of 
those children who are trained for the sake 
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of gain^ to feats of strength and agility, 
justify, perhaps, the itiost sanguine views 
which it is possible for a philosopher, a 
parent, or a guardian, to form with respect 
to the improvement of the species." — 
Stewarfs Elements. 
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[23] 

Occupies the middle of the eye-brows ; 
when full, it gives a prominent or vaulted 
brow, and is remarkable in the portraits 
of Titian, Raphael, Reubens, Rembrandt, 
and other celebrated painters. 

Primitive Power— Perception of colors, 
and the differences of shades, tints, and 
hues. 

Abuse — Excessive predilection for many 
and gaudy colors, dyeing, enamelling, &c. ; 
in painting, a favlty exuberance of color, 

p 
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or Tiolent contrasts ; and with covetousness^ 
an eager desire for the possession of pic- 
tures, gems, and rare flowers. 

Moral Influence — Admiration ^f na- 
ture and her fairest productions ; delicate 
and discriminating taste in the disposition 
of colors necessary to the artist. When 
judiciously exercised, this faculty displays 
itself in almost eTery trivial arrangement 
of dress or decoration, which it has the 
power of emhellishing with the charms of 
good taste and elegance. 

Excessive Manifestation — Observing 
or contemplative disposition, where the 
talents for painting exist. (These include 
the greater number of the intellectual 
class.) 
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** Tischbein, a German painter, has car- 
ried out comparative representations, for 
the illustrations of phrenology/' — Ency- 
clopcedia jimerieana. 
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(2.ocaUts,) 

[24] 

Situated above the eye-brows, on each 
side of Individuality. This organ directs 
the blood-hound, it exists in all birds of 
passage, and is the memoria locaUs, or 
memory of places. 

Primitive Power — That of recognising 
places previously seen or described, and 
of rememb^ng localities in general. 

Abuse — A propensity to travel, or re- 
move, unnecessarily, from place to plaqe ; 
erratic habits ; fickleness ; caprice. 
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MpRAL Influsnge — It impsurts a taste 
for various studies, and is useful to the 
geographer, astronomer, and landscape 
painter, as conveying correct ideas of dis- 
tance, space, and scenery, with a talent 
for describing these with accuracy. 

Excessive Manifestation — Restless 
movements ; love of variety. There is 
some reason for supposing that man as 
well as animals possesses a migrating pro- 
pensity, at least a desire for loco motion^ 
or travelling, independent of the advant- 
ages to be derived therefrom. 



«* Self-knowledge, which is only to be 
found in phrenology, lies at the bottom of 
the doctrine of motives i for one will exert 
himself for praise; another to gratify his 
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large acquisitiyeness ; a third from an in- 
nate sense of daty ; and a fourth from 
excessive constitational activity, making 
restpainfnl to him." — PhrenologicalJaW' 
nai. 
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Situated at the outer part of the eye- 
brow, between Number and Color, 

PniMiTivE Power — To regard the dis- 
position and arrangement of things ; re- . 
golarity; system. 

• Abuse — Extreme precision; irritability 
or uneasiness at slight deviations of 
rule. 

Moral Influence — When aided by the 
higher powers of intellect, it leads to 
the cultivation of philosophy and astro- 
nomy. 

Q 
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Excessive Manifestation — An invo- 
luntary impulse to arrange scattered articles 
or materials ; a love of order, almost 
amounting to a passion. Where the do- 
mestic feelings predominate, this faculty 
contributes to habits of neatness^; but in 
a mind differently constituted, and engaged 
in literary or scientific pursuits, it is ex- 
emplified by method or classification in 
the science to which it is addicted. 



Gall — Born 9th March, 1758 ; was the 
sixth son of the mayor of Tiefenbrunn, in 
the grand duchy of Baden ; he discovered 
the existence of cerebral organization at 
Vienna, in 1796. The rapid progress of 
his new system alarmed the Austrian go- 
vernment ; he was interdicted from giving 
public lectures, but permitted to instruct 
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Englishmen, who asserting their '' free- 
dom of thought,'' were his most zealous 
patrons: he subsequently quitted Vienna, 
and resided at Paris for many years, pur- 
suing his anatomical inquiries. The French 
call Gall's — a system of invincible dispo- 
siHons, 
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Situated below CasuaUty and Wtt^ and 
next to Locality, 

Primitive Power — That of perceiving 
and recollecting the duration of time and 
intervals ; essential to various employ- 
ments, and preserving regularity or equality 
in music, versification, dancing, &c. 

AeirsE — Undue importance, and affected 
punctuality in trifling engagements. 

Moral Influence — By observing the 
lapse of time, we may be led to value 
and improve our moments, although this 
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is by no means a consequent result of the 
faculty which instinctively notes periods, 
merely in the order of their occurrence. 

Excessive Manifestation— The gene- 
ral indications are obscure, but the modes 
of marking time are various. , 



Spurzheim— Bom 31st December, 1776, 
at Treves, on the banks of the Moselle ; 
was destined for the church ; but, from the 
moment he became acquainted with Gall, 
he entered with zeal into the spirit of his 
doctrines ; he studied as the pupil of that 
great man for four years, when he was 
admitted as the associate of his labours, 
and shared in the brilliant success of their 
lectures at Paris, in 1805. Spurzheim 
visited Eijgland, Scotland, and Ireland, 
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and has published several valuable treatises 
in English. 

Germany claims the merit of having 
given birth to the inventions of gunpowder^ 
printings lithography^ and phrenology. 
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C27] 

Situated above the outer angle of the eye, 
near the eye-brows. 

Primitive Power — The faculty of re- 
collecting a plurality of things ; ready 
computation of numbers, as in arithmetical 
calculations, &c. Some uncommon in- 
stances of this faculty seem to be quite 
miraculous to those who are but moderately 
endowed with it. 

Abuse— An extraordinary fondness for 
calculations, and a habit of enumerating to 
no purpose. 

R 
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Moral BH^itence — It is necessary to 
the progress of astronomy and science, and 
explains the cause of many curious phe- 
nomena in mathematics. 

Excessive Manifestation — Certain 
enumerations performed by the possessor, 
denoting a rapid calculation, without the 
power of analysing or explaining its opei^ 
ations. A peculiar motion of the eyes 
has been observed in persons noted for a 
large portion of it. 



OuviER admitted the influence of the 
size of the cerebral organs upon the power 
of manifesting the mental faculties; and 
Camper, that ingenious anatomist, who 
measured the heads of different races of 
mankind, says, " a vertical line being 
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drawn from the upper lip to ^ most pro- 
jecting part of the forehead, and a hori- 
zontal one from the centre of the mouth to 
the opening of the ear, will give the facial 
angle." It is conceived that the under- 
standing is in proportion to the ohtuseness 
of the included space. Another angle, 
called the occipital^ has heen used hy 
Daubenton : the new craniometer is pre- 
ferred for obtaining accurate dimensions. 

Dr. Parr ascertained that the faces of 
the ancient heads formed, with a horizontal 
line, an angle of 100; — beyond that line 
is the deformity of the hydrocephalus ; 
between it and 70 is the usual European 
size : a less angle than 70 marks the Cal- 
muc, the negro, the ape, the dog, and the 
woodcock, in succession. 
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^ (Q) S7 (8 H S7 H^ 
(ffttne,) 

[28] 

Situated next to Time; Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Pleyden, and other celebrated 
musicians, possessed it very large. 

Primitive Power — The perception and 
recollection of melody, and (where the 
physical power exists,) the production of 
tune or song. 

Abuse — Incessant efforts for the , attain- 
ment or discovery of varied sounds ; mtmc 
mania. 
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Moral Influence — SoothiDg and tran- 
quilizing effects on the temper and dis- 
position : Gall says the requisites for 
musical genius are Tune, Ideality, Indivi- 
duality, and Secretiveness, for the vocal 
part; Constructiveness and Weight for 
executing with facility on an instrument; 
and Concentraiiveness for the combination of 
the other faculties. As a proof that the 
human mind is endowed with a variety of 
independent powers, and that no person 
possesses them all in perfection, or is 
entirely destitute of any, a man who 
cannot connect three abstract ideas may 
whistle tunes correctly, and there are 
others of powerful intellect who are unable 
to learn the notes of the gamut. 

Excessive Manifestation — A sort of 
upward and lateral motion of the head, (an 
indication of the position of the organ,) 
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used by some while listening to or accom- 
panying music. Birds exhibit it in the 
act of singing. 



It was a maxim wisely inculcated by the 
ancients, " Know thyself ;" — modem 
philosophy goes a step farther, and teaches 
us to know others also. 
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W ® 3*1 "if (& IS ID) A O EI "ap H n © S ^ 
(ILanflnafle,) 

[29] 

Situated on the plate of bone which 
forms the roof of the eye, and is known by 
a prominence or a depression of the eye ; 
when the fibres are long,* they push it 

* It is Dr. Spurzheim's opinion that length of fibre 
gives Activity; and breadth, or mass of cerebral sub- 
stance, gives Power. 

A person with large Locality and moderate Lan- 
guage will often succeed in committing passages to 
memory, by mentally dividing the page into compartr 
ments, and fixing a few lines in each ; thus the faculties 
(which always act in combination) may be used when 
necessary, as a means of assisting each other, and, 
studied separately, they will form an interesting subject 
of philosophical inquiry. 

S 
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forward, and thus caase the prominence; 
when the fibres are thick, the eye is de- 
pressed, and the ander lid appears full, as 
if swollen. 

Primitive Power — That of recollecting 
words or arbitrary signs to express our 
thoughts ; in children it is displayed by 
an attention to what is said, and efforts to 
speak, even when the meaning of words 
is unknown to them. It is the opinion of 
many phrenologists, that this faculty may 
be subdivided into an indefinite number 
of organs, according to each different kind 
of memory, some persons having a perfect 
retention of one class of words, who are 
unable to recollect that of another. 

Abuse — A continual desire to speak; 
volubility of words without reflection ; te- 
dium, bombast, and unnecessary digression. 
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Moral Influence — The pursuit of 
knowledge ; study of languages ; and the 
improvement of literature, authorship, and 
oratory. 

Excessive Manifestation — Readiness 
to comprehend or interpret the meaning of 
others, and impatience at interruptions 
while speaking. The lower animals do 
not possess this organ. 
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(Compartoon,) 

C30] 

Situated in the middle of the upper part 
of the forehead, above Eventuality. 

Primitive Power — A desire to com- 
pare things, one with another ; perception 
of resemblances in thoughts, or objects 
from which a figurative parallel may be 
drawn. 

Abuse — False conclusions, founded on 
imaginary resemblances ; satirical or infe- 
licitous comparisons. 
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Moral Infli^nce — To the author it 
gives the power of reasoning from analogy, 
and for the embellishment of his subject a 
profusion of figures and tropes, or fanciful 
metaphors; with Language and Ideality 
it assists the raconteur and improvisatore. 

Excessive Manifestation — The na- 
tural expression is not easily defined ; yet 
those who possess this faculty with that 
of Individuality, have illustrative facts at 
command, and their memory is seldom de- 
ficient of cases in point : Pitt, Burke, and 
Roscoe had it, as also Raphael, whose 
imagination presented images which his 
pencil rendered immortal. 



" The phrenologist studies man in so- 
ciety, and resembles a person who, to 
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discover the mode of operation of an in- 
strument, should examine narrowly its 
structure, and make it' sound while he 
observed it." — Combe's Elements of Phre- 
nology, 
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(€aturaltta?,) 

[31 ] 

Situated at the upper part of the forehead, 
on each side of Comparison; where this 
organ is of a hemispheroid. Gall calls it 
the spirit of metaphysical disquisition. 

Primitive Power — The activity of the 
reasoning faculties ; aptitude for drawing 
conclusions ; knowledge of cause and 
effect. 

Abuse — Confused or mystified reason- 
ing; perplexing efforts to find a suitable 
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agent for every operation ; a passion for 
explaining^ without depth of thought or 
felicity of argument ; vain efforts to enlarge 
the bounds of human knowledge, as the 
extravagancies of alchemy, &c. 

Moral Influence — Useful and expe- 
rimental research ; discovery of the prin- 
ciples of action, as the reasoning powers 
of Locke. Socrates had this organ in per- 
fection. 

Excessive Manifestation — Aa air of 
thought and consideration is apparent in 
the fixed eye and abstracted manner; the 
eye-brows are sometimes knitted, and the 
mind absorbed in its own cogitations. 
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** Spurzheim relied more on fanciful in- 
dnctions, and designated organs from dis- 
positions, as he found them ; while Gall 
was partial to d priori reasoning, and seek- 
ing for the existence of the organs upon 
metaphysical principles/* — MptropoUtana, 

The spirit of observation is eminently 
conspicuous in the busts of Gall. 
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(Wft,) 

[32] 



Situated at the sides of the forehead, next 
to Causality. 

Primitive Power— More extensive than 
the term wit grenerally implies^ — the fa- 
4nilty of separating compound ideas into 
others less ahstruse, and of imagining, 
perceiving, and pointing out differences 
amid resemblances; perception of the lu- 
dicrous and incongruous. 
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Abuse -^ An irresistible impulse to in^ 
dulge in mirth at the expense of others ; 
levity of spirit, and a propensit]^ to place 
eyery thing in a ridiculous point of view. 

Moral Influence — With Justice, Cau- 
tion, and Benevolence, Wit gives a charm 
to conversation, and renders its possessor 
brilliant in society. 

Excessive Manifestation — The ex- 
pression is well known by a sort of half 
smile, — an arch or knowing look. To 
the poet it gives a talent for epigram ; and 
the author is dull and unentertaining in 
whom it is deficient. Sbakspeare, Swift, 
Sterne, Voltaire, Sheridan, Pope, and Cer- 
vantes were remarkably endowed with 
it. 
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The average proportion of human heads, 
from the age of 25 to 50 years, is, by the 
callipers, found to be — 

INCHES 

From the Occipital Spine to 

Individuality - - 7 4-8ths; 

From the Occipital Spine to 

the Ear - - - 4 3-8ths ; 

From the Ear to Individuality 4 19-20th8; 

From the Ear to Firmness - 5 18-20ths; 

From Destructiveness to De- 

structiveness - - 5'19-20ths; 

From Cautiousness to Cau- 
tiousness • - - 5 14-20ths; 

From Ideality to Ideality - 5 3-20ths. 
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(ImCtatConO 

[33] 

Situated at the forepart of the head, on 
eace side of Benevolence. 

Primitite Power — An inclination to 
copy or imitate those peculiarities which 
constitute the ohvious characteristics of 
persons or things ; it is also the organ of 
theatrical talent, and its general manifest- 
ation is directed hy the combination of 
other powers, or the predominance of one 
or more of them. 

Abuse — Mimicry, buffoonery, and at- 
tempts to excel in arts which lie beyond 
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the reach of our abilities ; absurd adoption 
of the dress or manners of some favourite 
object of admiration. 

Moral Influence — Improyement by 
studying what is excellent in nature and 
art ; assimilation of our habits and manners 
to the changes of society, and to those of 
the country in which we live. 

Excessive Manifestation — Expres- 
siveness of manner in reciting what has 
been observed or learned; a tendency to 
take the tone of others, and to fall into 
their present mood or temper. This sen- 
timent is displayed by the facility with 
which children imitate what they see and 
hear. Clara Fisher was but eight years 
old when she played Richard the Third, 
embodying in her representation much of 
the intense intellectual energy bestowed 
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by Shakspeare upon that character; she 
was higrhly endowed with all those facul- 
ties which give effect to imitation. 



'' Malebranche was of opinion, that the 
difference in thinking and feeling, as exhi- 
bited by men and women, depended on the 
difference of delicacy in the fibres of their 
brains." 
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Situated immediately above Individuality, 
and called by Spurzheim, Upper Individu-' 
aUty; but as its powers are more com- 
prehensive than that word expresses, it is 
by Combe and other writers more properly 
termed Eventuality. ^ 

Primitive Power — To take cognizance 
of the active events of life, (as Individuality 
does of passive objects and facts,) and to 
connect a train of occurrences, either past 
or present, into an event, or a probable 
event. 

Abuse — Needless prying into matters 
which can be of little benefit to the in- 
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quirer; a desire to know private history 
or details, without any reasonable cause ; 
where the moral sentiments are deficient, 
it is apt to famish newsmongers with tales 
of scandal, personal anecdote, &c. 

Moral Influence — There cannot be 
any faculty more essential to the purposes 
of education, and if early cultivated and 
well directed, it will seek out and retain 
knowledge in every department of science, 
but more particularly of that kind to which 
other propensities incline it. 

Excessive Manifestation — It is ear- 
liest displayed by the curiosity which some 
children evince to know causes, when they 
ask, — " Why is it so ;" while others who 
regard objects individuaUy, inquire, — 
^^ What is it V 
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" By appealing to Nature herself," it can 
scarcely be doubted that certain forms of 
the head denote particular talents or dispo- 
sitions ; and anatomists find, that the 8urfa4x 
of the brain presents the same appearance 
in shape which the skull exhibits during 
life. Idiocy is invariably the consequence 
of the brain being too small, while in such 
heads the animal propensities are generally 
very full. 
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[G] 

Situated in front of the ear, next to De- 
structiveness. This organ has been dis- 
covered since Gall and Spurzheim published 
their last View of the System of Phreno- 
logy ; but Gall appears to have had an idea 
of some such propensity existent with 
Destructiveness, for he calls the latter, in 
his French Works, the instinct " Camas- 
^tcr," — a term not very elegant, but suffi- 
ciently familiar and expressive of his 
meaning. The explanation of Gustative- 
ness is thus given by Crook : -^ 

X 
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Primitive Power — Instinctive discri* 
mination of tastes and flavour. 

Use — The selection and enjoyment of 
food, savour, gusto. 

Abuse — Epicurism, gluttony, drunken- 



" We may judge of the different organs 
and of their faculties, by the exterior form 
of the cranium, because the germ of ail 
must exist in embryo till called into acti- 
vity." — Dr, Bqjanua^ M.D,^ Paris. 

" The internal principles of phrenology 
may be proved to be of older date than the 
present time. One singular evidence of 
this we have in the assertion of some of 
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the ancients, ^ that the mind created its ovm 
habitation, and that is, in exact proportion 
to its excellency.'" — I'oole's Eaaai/. 

" Phrenology is now accredited in Ger- 
many, Paris, Edinburgh, and in North and 
South America. See Elements of that 
Science, by Charles Caldwell, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Institutes of Medicine in the 
University." — Transylvania Lexington^ 
1824. 
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Situated above Ideality, and a little back- 
ward from it. 

Primitive Power — A disposition to 
believe in things which exceed the usual 
course of nature. 

Abuse — Dread of omens, spells, necro- 
mancy ; belief in dreams or visions ; and a 
desire to relate or listen to improbable and 
} marvellous stories. 

Moral Influence — That ''faith which 
I' passeth all understanding," in a conviction 
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of the existence and agency of an imma- 
terial world ; prophetic writings and mira- 
culous interpositions of Providence. 

Excessive Manifestation — An air of 
mystery ; frequent looks of amaze ; voice 
low or confidential : with Constructivenm 
and Ideality^ it gives a talent for inventing 
wild and wondrous fictions. 



Phrenology, like every other science, has 
encountered violent opposition ; yet we 
find it rapidly gaining ground even amongst 
its earliest contemners. In the Edinburgh 
Review it was at first so severely criticised, 
that Dr. Spurzheim was induced to visit 
Scotland, — there, at a lecture, in the pre- 
sence of the author of the criticism, he 
appeared with the Edinburgh Review in 
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one hand, and a brain in the other ; so folly 
did he establish his doctrines on the foun- 
dation of anatomy, that ,he ^ined five ' 
hundred converts on that occasion. Edin- 
burgh is now the centre of phrenological 
acumen,- and a society is established, of 
which the learned and talented Geo. Combe 
(formerly a decided sceptic) is the pre- 
sident. 



THE END. 
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